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Prabuddha Bharata 

DECEMBER 1983 No. l 



Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘ Truth is one : sages call It by various names* 



3T Trsft nrrof ^T^arrfTTfcr i 
ffe gfaW'TTfafa II 



1. Thus, indeed, thus my mind 
[ resolved ] : ‘I will give cows and horses 
[to my worshippers]’, for I have drunk 
the Soma in abundance. 1 

Rg-Veda 10.119.1 



si tot m 'ftar mm \ 

ffer titTOrnftfe 1 1 



2. Like the winds violently shaking 
[ trees, etc. ] the drink [ of Soma ] has lifted 
me up, for I have drunk the Soma in 
abundance. 

Rg-Veda 10.119.2 



A . 3. The drinking of Soma has lifted me 

^TT htcTT mm TTOS3T 53T9H. I up jjfcg sw jf t horses [ drawing ] a chariot, 

II for I have drunk the Soma in abundance. 

Rg-Veda 10.119.3 



* Known as the Iti-va-iti SQktatn, this hymn is often chanted on sacred occasions. 
The R§i or seer is Indra (lord of the gods and prototype of the Avatara of later Hinduism) 
in the form of Lava. He describes his experiences after drinking the Soma juice. The 
real meaning of the hymn cannot be understood unless the exact nature of Soma is 
determined. If Soma were a hallucinogenic plant like marijuana or mescal, the experiences 
given in the hymn could not be anything more than the ravings of a hippie. As a matter 
of fact, that is how Western scholars interpret it. But according to Hindu tradition, 
this hymn expresses the sense of triumph and bliss experienced by a person who has 
had a direct experience of the transcendent Reality. 

l* Kuvit is interpreted by Sayana as ‘very often’ ( bahuvaram ). Griffith translates it 
as ‘have I not ?*. 



ABOUT THIS NUMBER 



This month’s editorial attempts to place 
in perspective the two ideals of Indian 
womanhood, Sita Devi and Sarada Devi. 

Swami .Chetanananda, spiritual head of the 
Vedanta Society of St. Louis, concludes his 
short biography of rani rasmani who built 
the Kali Temple at Dakshineswar where Sri 
Ramakrishna spent the major part of his 
life. 

Dr. Donald Szantho Harrington, Emeritus 
Senior Minister of the Community Church 
of New York, presents an illuminating study 
of the human aspect of Jesus and its signi- 
ficance to mankind in the article the 
human Christ, originally delivered as an 
Easter sermon on 15 April, 1979. 

In THE QUEST FOR THE ULTIMATE BUILD- 



ING BLOCK OF THE UNIVERSE Swami 

Jitatmananda of Ramakrishna Math, 
Hyderabad, gives a lucid summary of the 
latest views of Quantum physicists, and 
shows how these converge on the Vedantic 
concept of Being. 

Every schoolboy knows Joseph Priestley 
as the discoverer of oxygen, but few people 
know more about him or about his liberal 
religious views. As a 250th anniversary 
tribute to his memory we are presenting 
the profile Joseph priestley : religious 
rebel and scientist. It is based on three 
articles which appeared in the Unitarian 
Universalist World , and we are grateful to 
its editor-in-cheif David B. Parke for 
permitting us to draw material for the pro- 
file from these articles. 



THE TWO IDEALS OF INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

(EDITORIAL) 



Power of the ideal 

The word ‘ideal’ may refer to either an 
abstract concept or to a human or divine 
being who embodies in himself or herself 
certain higher values and virtues. In both 
cases, however, it implies perfection as a 
goal to be attained by others. Most people 
have at least a vague notion of perfection, 
but to understand it and attain it they need 
a human model who ‘reflects’ perfection. 
This idea is conveyed by the word adarka , 
which literally means a mirror but is widely 
used in classical Sanskrit and modem Indian 
languages to refer to the ideal. 

Without his notice every person’s life is 
to a great extent shaped by some human 
ideal or other. A child needs a human 
model to pattern his own life, to develop his 



own personality. He therefore idealizes a 
living or mythological person whose image 
he internalizes. Buried deep down in his 
unconscious, this internalized image shapes 
his attitudes, relationships and behaviour. 
As he grows, older ideas may be discarded 
and newer ones may be taken up, and this 
process goes on until he discovers his true 
Self. 

What takes place in the individual is only 
a part of a widespread social phenomenon. 
The collective unconscious of every society 
is dominated by the archetypal image of 
some human being, mythological or 
historical, regarded as its ideal. At certain 
critical periods in history great men are 
born who tower over others and imprint 
their images upon the minds of millions of 
people. It is not so much their teachings 





as the charismatic powers of their images 
that change society, for their basic teachings 
are the same arid universally known. What 
really created the societies of Buddhists, 
Christians and Muslims was the energization 
of certain universal principles by the actual 
lives of their founder- prophets and by the 
power of their image to perpetuate moral 
dynamism in the collective unconscious. 

Women's ideal 

Considering the power of the human ideal 
to influence individual and collective lives, 
it is surprising that the image of the male 
human being as an ideal has almost com- 
pletely dominated culture and civilization all 
through history. Though women constitute 
nearly half of the world’s population, they 
never had for themselves an independent 
ideal with the same degree of universality 
and moral imperativeness as that possessed 
by the male ideal. All the great founders 
of religions and reformers of society were 
men, and the values and norms they set up 
were meant for men. Buddha was a monk, 
and it is well known that he was at first 
reluctant to admit women into his monastic 
order. Christ was unmarried, and his teach- 
ings presupposed the subordinate position 
of women prevalent in the Jewish society of 
his time. Mohammed was married, but made 
male dominance the foundation of Islamic 
society. None of these great ones, of 
course, shunned or ignored women, but they 
did not feel the need to raise a female 
counterpart to the status of an independent 
ideal for women. 



and night women must be kept dependent 
upon the male members of the family. A 
woman is (to be) protected in childhood by 
her father, in youth by her husband, and in 
old age by her son. She is never fit to be 
independent.’ 1 Law-givers in other religious 
traditions were not more liberal than Manu 
regarding the position of women in society. 
The prevalence of frequent wars and the 
insecure social and economic conditions in 
those days had perhaps made this depend- 
ence of women unavoidable. 

It should, however, be remembered that 
just as adverse circumstances cannot pre- 
vent a truly great man from achieving great- 
ness, so also Draconian laws cannot pre- 
vent a truly great woman from achieving 
greatness. A great feminine ideal can be 
set up only by a great woman whose spirit 
has triumphed over her natural limitations 
and social restrictions. Laws and customs 
can bind only the body, not the spirit. This 
is true not only of individuals but also of 
society. A culture fails to produce a great 
ideal when its spiritual foundations are not 
strong. If there is no universally accepted 
spiritual ideal for women in Western culture 
it is because the Judeo-Christian tradition 
which forms its foundation, failed to provide 
one. The few women who figure in the 
Old Testament, like Esther and Ruth, lack 
universal dimension. This is also true of 
New Testament women like the three Marys 
(the mother of Jesus, the sister of Martha 
and Mary Magdalene), Elizabeth (the 
mother of John the Baptist) and others. 

Indian ideal shaped by its value system 



The reason for the neglect of a separate j t ; s t jj e Indo-Aryan culture that has 

self-sufficient ideal for women is not far to given the world the highest ideals of woman- 

seek. Until modern times women never hood. The nature of a culture is deter- 
enjoyed the freedom to live as independent 

members of the society and follow their r-v-a. e —r * 

own vocations and interests. At all stages 1# sfflu t$TkT meR l 

of her life a woman was dependent on man. TStfar WlfkX 3^1 ^ U 

The ancient law-giver Manu decreed : ‘Day Manu-Samhiia 9 : 3 
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mined by its value system. The Indian 
system of values is based on three funda- 
mental principles : the potential divinity of 
the soul, the law of Karma, and Self-real- 
ization regarded as the goal of life. In other 
cultures power, wealth and freedom are con- 
sidered the criteria and means of attaining 
happiness, success and greatness. It is for 
the acquisition of these advantages that men 
and women compete with each other and 
among themselves. But in India acquisition 
of wealth and sense enjoyment are regarded 
as only concessions to weaker minds. The 
ultimate goal of life is Self-realization. The 
realization of the Atman does not depend 
upon what one has or does, but on 
what one is. The worth of a man is judged 
by his intrinsic qualities, by the degree of 
Self-realization he has attained. This is 
true of a woman also. She is judged not 
by her social position and living conditions, 
but by the degree of spiritual perfection she 
has attained. The problem of the social 
position of women is similar to the problem 
of caste. Birth in a particular caste, family 
and body is determined by one’s past Karma. 
Life is accepted not only as it is, but also 
for what it can do to enable a person to 
attain Self-realization. As a means to the 
ultimate goal, every way of life is a bless- 
ing. No man or woman has any right or 
need to complain about life. 

The importance of this value system is 
that it makes the greatness of a person 
dependent not on external circumstances 
but on his or her own intrinsic worth and 
effort. All the great men and women that 
India produced found their way up through 
this value system and by dint of their 
intrinsic worth. The position of women in 
Indian society is to be judged by the Indian 
system of values, and not by the Western 
value system. Judged by the Indian stan- 
dard, the condition of women in this country 
has not been inferior to that of men, some 
of the inane pronouncements of Manu not- 
withstanding. And, even when judged by 



universal standards, it will be found that 
the women of India have always enjoyed a 
greater degree of fulfilment, happiness and 
honour than their sisters belonging to other 
cultures. 

The preservation of the spiritual ideal and 
Dharma in their pristine glory through the 
centuries has been made possible in India 
mainly because of two factors : transmis- 

sion through the Guru-disciple chain, and 
the loyalty and devotion of the women of 
the country. Two more points are to be 
kept in mind in this context. One is that 
it is the Divine who sets the ideal for 
women, as He does for men. All the 
Avatars have their divine consorts, and 
while the Avatar serves as the ideal for 
men, his spouse serves as the ideal for 
women. Secondly, the ideal for women is 
determined, as it is for men, by the Zeitgeist, 
the spirit of the time, and has changed and 
evolved through centuries. 

Evolution of the feminine ideal in India 

The history of India began with the Vedic 
period. Any one who studies that period 
cannot fail to notice the high degree of free- 
dom and culture that women then had. Girls 
were initiated into Vedic studies and had 
the freedom to choose their partners in life. 
Among the seers and authors of the hymns 
of the Rg-Veda more than twenty are 
women. The Upanisads make it clear that 
there were many enlightened women 
philosophers known as brahmavadinis who 
took part in metaphysical discussions at the 
courts of kings and the assemblies of 
scholars. 

At the end of the Vedic period women 
were barred from studying the Vedas. This 
was one of the greatest mistakes that Hindu 
society ever committed. Nevertheless, wo- 
men were not denied education and free- 
dom and, as is clear from the epics, Puranas 
and classical literature, the society continued 
to produce great women right up to the 
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Middle Ages. But a great change took place 
in the ideal of womanhood. The Vedic 
ideal of brahmavadini gave place to the 
ideal of pativrata, the woman with single- 
minded devotion to her husband. This is, 
of course, a universal ideal for women, and 
no civilized society is without it. But in 
India it became a self-sufficient, self-lumi- 
nous ideal expressing the dignity, sanctity,, 
intrinsic worth and power of womanhood. 
It became an end in itself, independent of 
social necessity and legal authority. Nay, 
more : it became a unique means to the 
attainment of liberation, an independent 
spiritual discipline, a yoga. It was practised, 
tested and perfected in every walk of life 
and under the most trying situations, until it 
got sublimated into a pure spiritual ideal. 
The history of Indian womanhood from the 
end of the Vedic period to the beginning 
of the modern era may be said to be the 
history of the pativrata ideal. A number 
of great women sacrificed their all for the 
establishment of this ideal in the collective 
consciousness of India. The foremost and 
greatest of them was Sltd, the divine con- 
sort of Sri Rama. 

The Sitd ideal 

At a particular time in ancient history 
Slta entered the racial consciousness of 
India. She has ever since remained there 
shining like the pole star, serving as the 
unchallenged ideal of Indian wamanhood. 
About her role as the ideal Swami Vivek- 
ananda says : 

There is no other Pauranika story that has so 
permeated the whole nation, so entered into its 
very life, and has so tingled in every drop of 
blood of the race, as this ideal of Slta. Slta is 
the name in India for everything that is good, 
pure and holy — everything that in woman we 
call womanly. If a priest has to bless a woman 
he says, ‘Be Sita!\2 



2* The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1978) vol 4, p. 76. 



Sita has not merely remained as an ideal 
for women but has vitally influenced Indian 
culture in diverse ways. About the tremen- 
dous impact that the image of Slta has 
made on the Indian mind Swami Vivek- 
ananda says : 

Slta is unique ; that character was depicted once 
for all. There may have been several Ramas, 
perhaps, but never more than one Slta ! She is 
the very type of the true Indian woman, for all 
the Indian ideals of a perfected woman have 
grown out of that one life of Slta ; and here 
she stands these thousands of years, command- 
ing the worship of every man, woman and child 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
of Aryavarta. There she will always be, this 
glorious Slta, purer than purity itself, all 
patience, all suffering. She who suffered the life 
of suffering without a murmur, she the ever- 
chaste and ever-pure wife, she the ideal of the 
people, the ideal of the gods, the great Slta, 
our national God she must always remain.3 

As an ideal that has been deeply impressed 
on the social mind, the archetypal image of 
Slta has great power. It can transform the 
debased, console the sorrowing, inspire the 
frustrated, guide the perplexed, lead the 
enlightened. To obliterate this archetypal 
image from the collective consciousness of 
the race is impossible. Any attempt to do 
that would be a waste of time and energy. 
Women of India have to shape their destiny 
in the modern world by reviving their racial 
ideal and by following the natural trend of 
their nation’s collective consciousness. This 
was what Swami Vivekananda wanted them 
to do. He emphatically stated : Any 

attempt to modernize our women, if it 
tries to take our women away from the ideal 
of Slta, is immediately a failure, as we see 
every day. The women of India must grow 
and develop in the footprints of Slta, and 
that is the only way . 4 



3 * Complete Works (1973) vol 3, Pp. 255-56. 
4 * Complete Works vol 3, p. 256. 
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The seven maidens The Christian Church too venerates as 

saints several women who maintained their 



Indeed, this is what Indian women have 
always attempted to do. Sit a does not stand 
alone. Down the centuries countless women 
have followed in her footsteps. Indian epics 
and mythology glorify the names of a num- 
ber of great women who were embodiments 
of the Sita ideal. Just as every Hindu man 
is expected to remember every day the 
seven sages {sapta T$is), so every Hindu 
woman is expected to remember every day 
the seven chaste women ( sapta kanyah). 
Who are the seven chaste women ? A 
popular verse says : ‘Daily remembrance 

of the five maidens, Ahalya, Draupadi, 
Sita, Tara and Mandodari, destroys even 
the greatest sin .’ 5 To this Hist of five are 
usually added the names Savitrl and 
Anasuya. 

Why were these women chosen as ideals ? 
Because they had passed the test of truth by 
maintaining the sanctity of the vow of 
pdtivratya (chastity) even under the most 
difficult circumstances. Among them 
Ahalya alone had a fall, but this only 
accentuated her devotion to her sagely 
husband Gautama. Draupadi was humili- 
ated in a king’s court more than once, and 
had to live in exile with her five husbands 
for twelve years. Sita was abducted by a 
wicked man, and what greater calamity 
could befall a woman? Tara, the wedded 
wife of Sugriva, was forced to live for a 
time as the wife of his brother Vali; and 
Mandodari had to put up with the depravity 
of her demoniacal husband Ravana. 
Savitrl won back the soul of her dead hus- 
band from the hands of the king of death. 
By the power of her chastity Anasuya* the 
wife of the sage Atri, converted into babes 
the three gods Brahma. Visnu and Siva who 
had gone to test her. 

5 - 3Tf<?3T sftaft sftcTT cTTTT cT«TT 1 

^*TT: It 



purity even at the cost of life. Whereas the 
Christian tradition idealizes the virgin, the 
Hindu tradition idealizes the married wo- 
man. It is, however, interesting to note that 
the seven women mentioned above are 
referred to as kanyd ( maiden ) perhaps to 
emphasize the equal sanctity of virginity and 
marital fidelity. Life is not a bed of roses. 
Every man and woman has to face suffer- 
ing, sorrow, misfortune, humiliation and 
other trials and tribulations in life. Those 
who remain steadfast in their devotion to 
their ideals even under the most trying situa- 
tions achieve greatness. Ideals become part 
of a tradition or culture not merely because 
a Manu or Moses had enjoined them, but 
mainly because their authenticity has been 
proved in the fiery ordeals of great men and 
women. 

The pativrata ideal— its three aspects 

Three aspects of the * pativrata ideal 
deserve attention in view of the fact that 
some modern educated women tend to 
regard it as a form of bondage. It is of 
course true that marriage was, and it still 
is, forced upon women in India by parental 
authority. But at least a few Ksatriya 
princess had the freedom to choose their 
partners in life through the s vayafti vara 

ceremony. And even in other cases women 

* 

often had the option to remain uninvolved 
in their husbands’ difficulties. Sita,, for in- 
stance, could have avoided her calamity if 
she had remained at Ayodhya. Neither Sri 
Rama nor any of the elders in the palace 
liked her following her husband to the forest. 
Her decision to accompany her husband 
was purely voluntary and self-imposed. 
Why did she do that ? The call of love 
had roused the spirit of sacrifice in her. 
The test of love is sacrifice. Where there 
is true love the spirit of sacrifice rises 
spontaneously The reverse of this is also 
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equally true : sacrifice generates love. It is 
self-sacrifice that conquers human hearts 
and not protestations of love. The pativrata 
ideal is based on the law of sacrifice. 

Sacrifice is necessary for all. For through 
sacrifice alone can man overcome selfishness, 
greed, hatred and other limitations. What 
is life without sacrifice ? Nothing worth 
having in life can be got without sacrifice. 
If you want to become a successful business- 
man, a scientist or a musician, you have to 
sacrifice laziness and work hard. If you 
want to control your mind you must sacri- 
fice sense pleasure. If you want to be loved 
you have to sacrifice selfishness and vanity. 
Similarly, harmony, peace and fulfilment in 
marital life can be attained by women only 
through self-sacrifice imposed by the pati- 
vrata ideal. Thus this ideal is a pragmatic 
discipline for women. 

Secondly, it is a moral discipline or 
tapas. The Vedas repeatedly declare that 
through moral purity men acquire a special 
form of spiritual lustre known as brahma - 
varcas. This endows them with a higher 
dignity, power to influence others and 
strength to realize God. Hindu tradition 
holds that women too acquire a similar aura 
by remaining steadfast to the pativrata ideal. 
Hindu epics and puranas contain stories of 
several women who were able to protect 
themselves with the help of such a power. 
These accounts, though exaggerated, contain 
a basic truth. Men and women who wish 
to influence others through teaching, 
preaching or social service must first of all 
acquire moral power by cultivating unflinch- 
ing devotion to the moral ideal. 

Thirdly, the pativrata ideal is a form of 
spiritual discipline or yoga. It is the path 
of Karma Yoga for married women. Karma 
Yoga can be practised in all walks of life. 
The central point in Karma Yoga is detach- 
ment. Detachment depends not upon what 
you do but how you do. A Karma Yog? 
does not choose between one work and 
another. Every work is a spiritual dis- 



cipline to him, and trains him in detaching 
his will. For a woman household duties 
offer a splendid opportunity for the practice 
of Karma Yoga. By performing the simple 
household duties in a spirit of service she 
gradually learns to free herself from the 
bondage of the world and advances in the 
spiritual path. 

There is a great deal of talk about free- 
dom and liberation nowadays. But where 
is freedom in society ? Who is really free ? 
What is true freedom ? The Gurkha is con- 
sidered the bravest soldier in the world but 
he obeys implicitly the orders of his com- 
mander. Even the supreme commander of 
the armed forces, the chief justice or the 
prime minister of a country has no real 
freedom. All worldly people are bound— 
externally by social laws, and internally by 
instincts and passions. Spiritual freedom is 
the only true freedom. God, the Supreme 
Self, alone is eternally free and, since the 
Atman or individual Self is a part of the 
Supreme Self, every man and woman holds 
within him or her the potentiality of true 
freedom. By doing the duties of one’s life 
in a spirit of service and worship the divinity 
of the soul manifests itself progressively and 
one attains more and more spiritual free- 
dom. Obedience to superiors or elders or 
to one’s husband is not slavery if it leads 
one to spiritual freedom ; performance of 
household chores is not drudgery if it serves 
to liberate the spirit. 

Need for a new ideal 

It is, however, to be admitted that modern 
society is changing rapidly and present-day 
social conditions are vastly different from 
those of ancient and medieval times. 
Women’s world is expanding, and their in- 
terests, life-styles and activities are getting 
more diversified. All vocations are open 
to them, and they are called upon to play a 
greater role in all departments of national 
life and social welfare. Modem women are 
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in search of a new ideal which will guide 
them in facing the new challenges. What 
they need now is an ideal which will enable 
them to attain greater integration of indi- 
vidual life with social dife and at the same 
time will lead to the liberation of the 
spirit. 

The ancient Sita ideal is still valid and 
needed, as will for ever be, but is inad- 
equate to cover the widening horizons of 
modern womanhood. There is now the 
need to revive the ancient brahmavddini 
ideal and to integrate into Hindu society the 
Christian experience of coenobitic monasti- 
cism in order to meet the needs of those 
women who want to dedicate their life to 
the service of God unencumbered by the 
ties of wedlock and family. Then there are 
the working women, married and un- 
married. Altered social conditions and 
economic necessity are forcing a large num- 
ber of women to work as doctors, teachers, 
secretaries, clerks, administrative officers, 
etc. They need a new ideal to guide them 
in spiritualizing their secular activities. 
Karma Yoga which was practised under the 
security of the home has now to be worked 
out under the uncertain and difficult con- 
ditions of the wide world. 

Wife, nun, working woman— these roles 
do not exhaust the possibilities of woman- 
hood. Women have a greater, more im- 
portant, more constructive role to play in 
modern society. What distinguishes modem 
society from the ancient one is not merely 
its complexity but also the inter-relatedness 
of its members. Men and women, castes 
and classes, communities and nations are 
all being drawn closer together by cultural, 
technological and economic forces. Human- 
ity as a whole is undergoing a global pro- 
cess of reconstruction and integration. No 
other force is now more needed than the 
power of love, and no other ideal can gen- 
erate such a force more than the ideal of 
the Mother. The integrating power of the 
Mother ideal in social dynamics was 



pointed by the German sociologist J. J, 
Bachofen more than a century ago, and was 
recognized by Karl Marx and Engels,, though 
they failed to fit it properly in their blue- 
print for social change . 6 Understood in this 
context, Sri Ramakrishna’s worship and 
preaching of the Divine Mother assume 
great social and global significance. To 
conceive humanity in terms of a global 
matriarchate may sound utopian. But his- 
tory has shown that patriarchal attitudes 
and methods have generated nothing but 
hostility and disintegration. Only the ideal 
of universal motherhood could possibly 
unite, and inspire fraternal love and co- 
operation among, the people of a country 
or the peoples of the world. It is by 
embodying and demonstrating the unifying 
constructive power of the Mother ideal that 
enlightened women could play a significant 
role in modern society. It was evidently 
the prophetic understanding of this possibil- 
ity that made Swami Vivekananda declare : 
‘At the present time God should be wor- 
shipped as Mother, the Infinite Energy... 
The new cycle must see the masses living 
Vedanta, and this will have to come through 
women / 7 

The composite ideal 

It is now clear that what is needed for 
modern women is a composite ideal : the 
ideal of the wife, of the nun, of the working 
woman, of the social worker, of the spiri- 
tual teacher— all these ideals united and 
powered by the sakti of spiritual mother- 
hood. Sri Sarada Devi, the consort of Sri 
Ramakrishna, was the manifestation of such 



6 * For a perspective study of the theory of 
Bachofen and its influence on Karl Marx see, 
Eric Fromm, The Crisis of Psychoanalysis 
(London: Penguin Books, 1971) Pp. 111-149. A 
fuller treatment of Bachofen’s views and the 
Mother ideal will be attempted in a future 
editorial. 

7 * Complete Works (1972) vol 7, p. 95. 
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a universal ideal. How far women of other find in the life and message of Sri Sarada 
cultures and countries will be able to under- Devi the ideal and power needed for its 
stand and accept her is for future history to awakening, transformation and ultimate 
decide. But Indian womanhood is sure to fulfilment. 



They Lived with God 



RANI RASMANI 

SWAMI CHETANANANDA 
( Continued from the previous issue) 

Rasmani was always ready to help the source of income. Furthermore, she 
poor and the persecuted. At one time the replied, that with a view to protecting the 
government imposed a tax on the fishermen fishermen she had paid the government a 
who made their meagre living by fishing in large amount of money, and legally she had 
the Ganga. The fishermen requested vari- every right to put up a barricade in her 
ous prominent people to help them, but no own area. At last the British Government 
one would come forward to their defence, settled the case with Rasmani by returning 
At last they went to Rani Rasmani and her money for the lease of the land and 
she promised to do something. Paying ten rescinding the tax from the fishermen, 
thousand rupees to the government, she dis- Rasmani always fought for a just cause, 
creetly took the lease of the fishing rights It was not her intention to embarrass or 
of the Ganga, from Ghusuri to Metiaburz. challenge the government unnecessarily. As 
She then asked the fishermen to barricade a matter of fact, during the critical time of 
that area of the Ganga, from shore to shore, the Sepoy Rebellion in 1857, she helped the 
with bamboo poles and catch fish there government by providing food, livestock, and 
without paying any tax. (According to the other necessities. This benevolent action 
book Shri Ramakrishna, the Great Master , was much appreciated by the British 
the barricade was made with chains.) As Government. 

a result the water traffic was stopped and Some of the soldiers, however, were not 
commercial boats could not reach their so appreciative. There was a British army 
ports. A ‘Show Cause’ summons came barracks near Rasmani’s home. Some of 
from the government along with an order to these soldiers often robbed and persecuted 
remove the barricades. Rasmani replied passers-by and looted neighbouring shops, 
that the big steamboats frightened the fish. One day a few drunken soldiers were 
causing them to run to and fro, and this molesting a person on the street. Rasmani’s 
made it difficult for them to lay their eggs, sons-in-law noticed it from their roof and 
The poor fishermen were therefore not able they could not bear it. They ordered their 
to catch many fish, which was their only guards to drive the drunken soldiers away. 
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and in the process one of the soldiers was 
wounded. The soldiers returned to their 
barracks and reported the incident to their 
friends. Immediately a group of angry 
soldiers ran out and attacked Rasmani’s 
palace. Her guards tried to resist them but 
they failed, as the soldiers were well armed 
and they outnumbered them. Some of the 
guards were wounded and others ran away. 
Rasmani ordered all of her relatives to flee 
through a back door but did not try to 
save her own life. With an open sword in 
hand, she stood guard at the door of the 
shrine. Fortunately the soldiers did not 
come to that part of the house. They 
ransacked most of the palace, destroying 
expensive chandeliers, furniture, pictures, 
paintings, windows, and musical instruments. 
They mercilessly killed Rasmani’s pet pea- 
cock and other birds and animals. The 
vandalism continued until ten o’clock at 
night. Mathur was not at home during the 
attack. When he returned and discovered 
what was going on inside the palace, he 
immediately went to the barracks and met 
the commanding officer, who rushed to the 
palace with Mathur and sounded a bugle. 
The soldiers then returned to their barracks. 
After the terrible incident, Rasmani 
appointed twelve trustworthy English 
soldiers to protect her palace for two years. 
She also collected compensation from the 
British Government for the damage to her 
property. 

In 1850 Rasmani went on a pilgrimage to 
Puri to visit Lord Jagannath. In those 



very rough. Rasmani ordered her sailors 
to anchor their boat near the shore, and then 
she disembarked with a woman attendant 
and started looking for some shelter. See- 
ing a light at a distance, they went toward 
it and found a tiny cottage belonging to a 
poor brahmin family. Rasmani did not tell 
them who she was, but they graciously 
allowed the two women to pass the stormy 
night with them. The next morning she 
gave the family one hundred rupees. In the 
meantime the convoy had been reunited, 
and Rasmani resumed her journey. 

On their way Rani Rasmani noticed that 
the road to Puri, beyond the Suvamarekha 
river, was in very bad condition. She later 
paid for its repair for the convenience of 
the pilgrims. At Puri she offered three 
diamond-studded crowns costing Rs. 
60,000 to Lord Jagannath, Balaram, and 
Subhadra, the deities of the main temple. 
She also gave food and money to the temple 
priests and the poor. 

Hie next year Rasmani went on a 
pilgrimage to Gangasagar (the confluence of 
the Ganga and the sea), Trivenl, and Nava- 
dvlp (the birthplace of Chaitanya). On 
the way back, near Chandannagore, her boat 
was attacked by robbers. Rasmani’s guards 
exchanged fire with them and one robber 
was wounded. She then ordered both 
groups to cease firing and asked to speak 
with the robber chief. 

The robber said to her : ‘Mother, we 

want money. If you do not fulfil our 
demand there will be terrible bloodshed.’ 



days there was no train or good road to Puri Rasmani : ‘How much money do you 

from Calcutta. If pilgrims could afford it, want ? How many are there in your group ?’ 
they could travel by boat down the Ganga Robber: ‘There are twelve of us.’ 

and then cross the Bay of Bengal. Rasmani Rasmani : ‘I don’t have any cash right 

started her journey with a large convoy of now. Tomorrow evening I shall send twelve 
relatives, friends, guards, servants, food, and thousand rupees to you. If you are unwill- 
other necessities, in many boats. It was a ing to accept this offer, then take my gold 
long journey. As they reached the Bay of necklace and these few silver vessels.’ 
Bengal they were suddenly hit by a cyclone Robber : ‘We accept your offer. If we 
that scattered the boats in different direc- do not get the money by tomorrow evening, 
tions. Night came and the sea was still your journey will be stopped.’ 
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Rasmani was true to her word. The 
next evening she sent the robbers twelve 
thousand rupees through a messenger. 

Pilgrims, through their love and devotion, 
tears and prayers, make a place holy. Their 
austerities and their longing for God create 
such an intense spiritual atmosphere that 
whoever comes to the place where they 
worship will feel it. Varanasi, the city of 
light, is one such holy place in India. In 
1847 Rasmani had a desire to visit Lord 
Vi$ve$vara Siva and the Divine Mother 
Annapurna of Varanasi. As there was no 
train between Calcutta and Varanasi, she 
decided to go by boat. Her convoy of 
twenty-five boats got ready with provisions 
for six months. There were seven boats for 
food and other supplies, one for herself, 
three for other three daughters and their 
families,, two for the guards, two for the 
servants, four for other relatives and friends, 
two for her estate officials, one for the 
washerman, one for four cows, and one for 
fodder. 

On the night befor Rasmani’s departure, 
the Divine Mother appeared to her in a dream 
and said: ‘You need not go to Varanasi. 
Install my image on a beautiful spot along 
the bank of the Ganga and arrange for my 
worship and offerings there. In this image 
I shall be constantly present and shall ever 
accept your worship.’ (In another version 
of this incident, it is said that Rasmani 
started her journey, and on the first night 
they halted near Dakshineswar, where she 
had that dream.) Rasmani immediately 
cancelled her pilgrimage. The articles 
procured for the journey were distributed 
among the brahmins and the poor, and the 
money allotted for the pilgrimage was set 
aside for purchasing land. 

There is a saying, ‘The western bank 
of the Ganga is as holy as Varanasi’. 
Rasmani first tried to buy some land in the 
Bali and Uttarpara areas, across the river 
from Dakshineswar. She offered enormous 
amounts of money but the landlords of 
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those places, out of petty jealousy, would 
not sell any land to her. At last she bought 
a piece of land, measuring about twenty 
acres, at Dakshineswar, on the eastern bank 
of the Ganga, a few miles north of Calcutta. 
A part of this land, with a bungalow, had 
belonged to an Englishman, and the other 
part was an abandoned Muslim graveyard 
where a Muslim holy man had been buried. 
The plot of land was in the shape of a 
tortoise shell, high in the centre and low 
around the edge, which, according to the 
Tantras, is auspicious for a place of Sakti 
worship. 

The construction of the temple complex 
began in 1847, and it took more than eight 
years to complete it. Besides the main 
temple, dedicated to the Divine Mother 
Kali, there was also to be a temple dedicated 
to Krsna and twelve small temples dedicated 
to Siva. Rasmani spent Rs. 50,000 for the 
land Rs. 160,000 for building an embank- 
ment along the river, and Rs. 900,000 for the 
temple complex. In addition, she spent 
Rs. 226,000 for some property which was 
meant to be used as an endowment for the 
maintenance of the temple. 

It was Rasmani’s earnest desire to have 
cooked food offered daily in the temple which 
she herself had built, and to have holy men 
come and partake of the offered food. But 
according to the caste rules, only a Brahmin 
can offer cooked food to a deity in a temple. 
As Rasmani was not a Brahmin, she was 
excluded from offering this service to God 
and holy people. She began to wonder if 
perhaps all her money and effort had been 
spent in vain. Desperately, she sent out 
letters to pandits who were expert in the 
interpretation of the scriptures dealing with 
the proper procedures for ritualistic worship. 
She hoped that they could somehow find 
a way for her around the rigid and complex 
rules of the caste system. 

Rasmani received all unfavourable 
answers except one, which came from 
Ramkumar Chatterjee, the elder brother of 
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Sri Ramakrishna. Ramkumar was then 
conducting a Sanskrit school in Calcutta, 
and Sri Ramakrishna was living with him. 
His suggestion was : ‘Let the Rani make 

a formal gift of the temple property to a 
Brahmin. Let this Brahmin arrange for the 
installation of the image of Kali in the 
shrine and for the cooking of the food that 
is to be offered to Her. It will not be any 
violation of the injunction of the scriptures, 
and other Brahmins will be able to take 
prasad (offered food) at the temple without 
losing their social status/ 

Rasmani was delighted, and she immedi- 
ately acted upon Ramkumar’s advice. 
Transferring the temple property to her 
family guru, she retained only the right to 
act as his representative in its managerial 
activities. 

Although the temple construction had 
not yet been completed, Rasmani suddenly 
felt compelled to dedicate the temple as 
soon as possible. Sri Ramakrishna told the 
following story: 

‘The Rani practised severe austerities 
according to the scriptures from the day 
on which the making of the image began. 
She bathed three times a day, took simple 
vegetarian food, slept on the floor, and 
practised japam, worship, and prayer 

according to her capacity [In the 

meantime ] the image was kept packed in a 
box lest it should be damaged. Rani got 
the command in a dream: “How long will 
you keep me confined this way? I feel 
suffocated! Install me as soon as possible.” 
No sooner had she got that instruction than 
Rani became flurried and had the almanac 
consulted to find an auspicious day. As no 
such day could be found before the Snana- 
yatra [ the bathing festival of the Lord 
Jagannath], she resolved to perform the 
installation on that day/ 

It was May 31, 1855. Ramkumar, at 
the request of Rani Rasmani, had agreed 
to officiate at the installation and also to 
continue as priest of the Kali temple until 



a successor could be found for him. The 
ceremony was performed with great sol- 
emnity and princely splendour. The temples 
were decorated lavishly and brilliantly 
illuminated. Recitation of mantras, devo- 
tional singing, and the sounds of conchs 
and bells reverberated throughout the temple 
compound. Pandits from all over India 
came to grace the occasion and were given 
silk clothes, gold coins, and other lavish 
gifts, and thousands of people partook of 
the offered food. Rasmani spent Rs. 20,000 
for the dedication ceremonies. It was cer- 
tainly the greatest achievement of her life. 

Sri Ramakrishna, who was then just 
nineteen years old, was present at the 
dedication ceremony, but did not eat any 
of the offered food. Instead, he bought 
some puffed rice from a market and ate it 
before walking back to Calcutta to sleep. The 
next day, when Sri Ramakrishna returned 
to Dakshineswar, Ramkumar asked him to 
stay but he refused. He again went back 
to Calcutta, expecting his brother also to 
return shortly. After a week Ramkumar 
still had not returned, so Sri Ramakrishna 
went to Dakshineswar. This time Ram- 
kumar told him that he had accepted, at 
the request of Rasmani, the post of the 
priest of Kali, and that he would close his 
school. Sri Ramakrishna at last agreed to 
stay at Dakshineswar with Ramkumar, but he 
continued to cook his own food with Ganga 
water. He followed his caste rules firmly 
and with great faith at the beginning of his 
sadhana. 

Gradually Rasmani and Mathur came to 
know and admire Sri Ramakrishna, and they 
wanted to engage him in priestly duties. 
But Sri Ramakrishna avoided meeting 
them, as he neither wanted to take service 
nor did he like to hurt them by refusing 
their request. At last one day Mathur 
asked him to dress the image of Kali, and 
Sri Ramakrishna agreed on the condition 
that his nephew Hriday should take care 
of the Mother’s jewelry. 
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Three months after the ceremonial 
opening of the temples an accident took 
place in the Krsna temple. Kshetranath, 
the priest, slipped and fell while carrying 
the image of Krsna from the altar to the 
bedchamber, and as a result, one leg of the 
image was broken. This accident caused 
quite a commotion, as it was considered to 
be an inauspicious omen. The priest was 
immediately dismissed, and pandits were 
called together to give their opinions as to 
what should be done about the image. They 
unanimously agreed that a broken image 
could not be worshipped. Another image 
should be installed and the old one immersed 
in the Ganga. 

This decision made Rasmani very 
despondent. She did not want to throw 
away the image which she had worshipped 
with love and devotion. At Mathur’s 
suggestion she consulted Sri Ramakrishna, 
and he answered in an ecstatic mood: ‘If 

any one of the Rani’s sons-in-law were to 
break a leg, would she forsake him and put 
someone else in his place ? Wouldn’t she 
rather have him cured by a doctor? Let 
it be the same in this case. Mend the 
image and worship it as before.’ This 
simple, satisfying, and logical answer 
surprised the pandits, but the Rani and 
Mathur were delighted. Sri Ramakrishna 
himself skilfully mended the image. At 
the request of Rasmani and Mathur, Sri 
Ramakrishna then agreed to become the 
priest of the Krsna temple. 

,Ramkumar’s health was now beginning 
to fail. With Rasmani’s approval, he began 
to teach Sri Ramakrishna the worship in 
the Kail temple, a more responsible and 
more difficult duty, while he himself took 
charge of the Krsna temple. But within a 
year Ramkumar died suddenly while away 
on business for a few days. This unex- 
pected turn of events was a great shock to 
Sri Ramakrishna. Ramkumar had been 
like a father to him, for he had been only 
seven years old when their father had died. 



Sri Ramakrishna continued to perform the 
worship of the Divine Mother in the temple, 
but gradually a mood of God-intoxication 
possessed him. He felt the transitoriness 
of the world, and his sole desire was to 
have the vision of the Divine Mother. His 
unusual behaviour and strange manner of 
worship were soon noticed by the temple 
staff. They were convinced that Sri Rama- 
krishna had become mad and that he should 
be removed from his duties. A message to 
that effect was sent to Rasmani and Mathur. 

One day Mathur paid an unexpected 
visit to the temple and secretly observed 
Sri Ramakrishna’s method of worship. He 
saw how Sri Ramakrishna decorated the 
Divine Mother, talked to Her, fed Her, and 
fanned Her as if She were a living person. 
Mathur was very much impressed, and 
ordered the temple officials not to disturb 
or interfere with Sri Ramakrishna’s worship 
in any way. He then reported to Rasmani : 
‘We have got an extraordinary worshipper. 
It seems the Goddess will be awakened 
soon.’ 

The love and respect which Rani 
Rasmani and Mathur had for Sri Rama- 
krishna and the support they gave him 
were quite amazing when one realizes how 
strange his behaviour was at that time, and 
how much criticism about him came to 
them from other temple officials. Once, for 
example. Rani Rasmani came to Dakshin- 
eswar and, after bathing in the Ganga, 
entered the shrine of the Divine Mother 
for japa and meditation. Sri Ramakrishna 
was also there at that time. Rasmani had 
heard his devotional singing many times 
and was very fond of it, so she requested 
him to sing. Sri Ramakrishna began sing- 
ing, but soon noticed that Rasmani’s mind 
had drifted to worldly thoughts. All of a 
sudden he stopped and turned toward 
Rasmani, exclaiming, ‘What ! Even here 
you think such thoughts!* Saying this, he 
struck the Rani with the palm of his hand. 

Immediately there was a commotion in 
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the temple. The women attendants of 
Rasmani began to scream, and the temple 
guards and officials rushed to the shrine 
to drag Sri Ramakrishna out of the temple. 
They hesitated, waiting only for the Rani’s 
order. But Rasmani was sitting calmly in 
an introspective mood. Instead of listening 
to the song, she had been thinking about a 
lawsuit. She marvelled at how Sri Rama- 
krishna had known what she had been 
thinking. When she became aware of her 
surroundings she noticed that people were 
standing around them, ready to punish Sri 
Ramakrishna, who was sitting quietly and 
smiling. Rasmani then ordered : The 

young priest is not to blame. Do not take 
any action against him.’ 

Rasmani retired to her room. When 
her attendants complained about Sri Rama- 
krishna’s insolent behaviour toward her, 
she replied : ‘You do not understand it. 

The Divine Mother Herself punished me 
and thus illumined my heart.’ Because of 
her own highly pure nature, Rasmani was 
immediately able to understand, accept, 
and benefit from Sri Ramakrishna’s harsh 
action. 

After the dedication of the temple at 
Dakshineswar, Rani Rasmani began to 
spend more and more time in spiritual 
disciplines. She loved to come to Dakshin- 
eswar and talk about God with Sri Rama- 
krishna and to hear him sing devotional 
songs. But gradually the time came for her 
departure from Sri Ramakrishna’s divine 
drama. In the early part of 1861 Rasmani 



became ill with a fever and severe dysentery. 
The best doctors of Calcutta tried their 
utmost to cure her but at last gave up hope. 
They then suggested that she be moved to 
a healthier place. It was Rasmani’s desire 
to go to her garden house at Kalighat, in 
South Calcutta, which was on the bank of 
the Adi Ganga, a small stream flowing into 
the Ganga. 

Rasmani knew that her death was 
imminent and there was one task which she 
had left unfinished. The property which she 
had bought in Dinajpur (now in Bangladesh) 
as an endowment for the maintenance of 
the Dakshineswar temple was still not 
transferred to the temple trust. She executed 
the deed of endowment on February 18, 
1861 and died the next day (February 19). 

Shortly before her passing away she 
was brought to the bank of the Ganga. 
Seeing some lamps lighted in front of her, 
she exclaimed : ‘Remove, remove these 

lights. I don’t care for this artificial 
illumination anymore. Now my Mother has 
come and the brilliance of Her form has 
illumined the whole place.** After a short 
pause she passed away, saying : ‘Mother, 

you have come !’ 

(Concluded) 

* In another version of Rasmani’s death it is 
said that just before she passed away all the 
lights of the Kalighat temple were blown out by 
a strong gust of wind, and then the Divine 
Mother appeared to her. 
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The return of the Passover and Easter 
each year brings back to our minds many 
old paradoxes and questions. What is the 
relationship, if any, between the Jewish 
Passover and the Christian Easter? Which 
is the real Jesus, the human, historical 
Jewish Rabbi, or the metaphysical, mythol- 
ogical divine Christ? And why was the 
Christian festival of Jesus’ resurrection 
named after a pagan goddess of Spring, the 
Norse Goddess Eustre ? 



The answer to the last of these three 
questions is easiest. When the Anglo-Saxons 
and other northern peoples were converted 
to Christianity, they found that their nature 
festival at the time of the Spring equinox 
coincided with the Christian resurrection 
festival both in season and in sentiment and 
spirit. What could be easier or more effec- 
tive in winning the common people over 
to the new religion than to retain the ancient 
pagan name for the new festival, but add 
Christian substance to its existent content. 
This is what is known in theological circles 
as ‘syncretism’, the borrowing between 
religious faiths whose adherents are mingl- 
ing and merging with one another to make 
something new and richer than before. 
Here the Christian Resurrection celebration, 
the most important holy day in the Christian 
calendar, took the name of the Norsemen’s 



pagan Goddess of Spring and the rebirth 
of nature, Eustre, or Easter. 

Even more interesting are the steps by 
which the Jewish Passover became trans- 
formed into the holiest rite of the Christian 
Church, the solemn, high mass. 

The Passover, of course, began, and got 
its name from the days of the Exodus when, 
to make the Egyptian Pharaoh free his 
Jewish slaves, the avenging angel of the 
Lord is supposed to have swept over the 
land of Egypt killing all the first bom, but 
‘passed over’ the houses of the Jews whose 
lintels were marked with the blood of the 
Lamb. Thereafter, the Lord’s Passover was 
celebrated each year by faithful Jews, 
symbolic of their passing over from slavery 
in Egypt to freedom in the Promised Land. 

The Rabbi Jesus’ last meal on this 
earth was when he celebrated Passover 
with his disciples the evening before his 
crucifixion. Hie meal was properly pre- 
pared with the killing of the Paschal lamb, 
but in the ritual Jesus added a thought. 
As he broke the unleavened bread and 
poured out the wine he said to his disciples : 
‘This bread is like my body, which is to 
be broken for you, and this wine is like my 
blood which shall be shed for you and all 
mankind. When you celebrate your Pass- 
over in the future, remember me.’ There- 
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after, for his disciples, the Passover was a 
time of remembrance of his having given 
his life for their redemption. 

Paul, the greatest of the Christian 
missionaries said, ‘Christ is our Passover,’ 
our guarantor of salvation, our guide to 
goodness, our redeemer from sin. And 
finally the Catholic Church designed the 
Mass, the symbolic breaking of unleavened 
bread and drinking of paschal wine, the 
pass over from sin to salvation and from 
earth to heaven. 

This is another illustration of the 
syncretic process by which the rituals and 
forms, and even the phrases— like the 
Evangelical ‘saved by the Blood of the 
Lamb ’—have been adapted, reworked and 
reinterpreted from one religion to another, 
in this case from Judaism to Christianity. 
Truly, dear friends, we are all one people, 
bound together by countless invisible ties, 
and there is nothing new under the sun, 
though particulars are always new. 

But let us turn to the third question 
that comes to our minds each year at this 
Passover-Easter time : which is the real 

Jesus, the true Jesus— the human, historical, 
gentle, Jewish teacher who walked the hills 
and valleys and by the Lake of Galilee, who 
knew intimately, the streets of Jerusalem ; or 
the metaphysical, mystical, mythological 
Christ of the Fourth Gospel and the Chris- 
tian creeds, the holy one of God, who 
having sacrificed himself for us saves us 
miraculously by having atoned for our sins. 

It is not an easy question to answer, 
partly because the human, historical, Jesus 
is very hard to find. He left no books or 
writings of his own at all, no letters like 
those of his missionary, Paul of Tarsus, 
who was a younger Contemporary, but who 
never met or knew him personally. The 
earliest gospel, the Gospel of Mark, 
appeared some forty years after Jesus had 
died ; it appeared in Alexandria in Egypt 
in the small, struggling Christian Community 
there. Forty years is a long time for 



accurate memory. The Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke came later still, and the Gospel 
of John a generation later than these. 

None of the Gospels is a historical study, 
or makes any pretense of objectivity. They 
are ‘Gospels’, proclaimers of a ‘good news’, 
a missionary message. They are propaganda 
tracts for the then new Christian Church. 
They are interpretations of events that had 
happened long before, designed to sell the 
new movement to different groups. Perhaps 
that is why Mark, the earliest gospel writer, 
tells no story of Jesus’ birth. Not that it 
wasn’t important. He just didn’t know 
any. Matthew and Luke tell vivid, but 
wholly different birth stories. And by the 
time the Gospel of John was written, the 
birth stories must have been deemed 
unimportant, for they were known but 
omitted. 

The Gospels, also, undoubtedly were 
coloured, perhaps even prompted, by the 
cataclysmic events that immediately preceded 
their appearance. In 70 A.D. the holy city 
of Jerusalem was utterly destroyed by the 
Romans. The Temple was levelled to the 
ground, with nothing remaining but the 
huge, foundationstones (which today are 
the famous ‘Wailing Wall’.) The people 
were driven into exile and scattered out to 
the far ends of the Roman World. It is 
by no means a coincidence that precisely 
then the gospels appeared. One can 
imagine that much of the anti-Jewish tone 
of the Gospels is derived from a not alto- 
gather heroic effort on the part of the young 
Jewish-Christian sect to distinguish and 
separate itself from the savage 70 A.D. 
Roman attack upon Judaism. 

In any case the gospels are not reliable 
histories, and if we want to get close to the 
historical Jews, we must employ other 
methods than historical research. 

The great authority in this area was 
Albert Schweitzer, who wrote the story of 
his research in a definitive book which 
appeared at the turn of the century, some 
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seventy-five years ago, entitled The Quest of The Quest of the Historical Jesus : 



the Historical Jesus. In this great work, 
he tells us, in essence, that the historical 
Jesus is discoverable only in mystical 
imagination, and then only by our putting 
ourselves first back into the mind-set of his 
time, so as to commune with him mystically. 
Jesus, he reminds us, was not the simple, 
social justice advocate liberals tried to make 
him. He believed along with John the 
Baptist and the Essenes, that the End of 
Days was imminent. At any moment, God 
Almighty would come bringing the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and would superimpose that 
holy, supernatural world upon this sinful, 
natural world of ours. Men were to repent 
and return to righteousness, not so much 
because it would make them happier in this 
world as because they were about to stand 
face to face with Almighty God, who 
would judge them all, the quick and the 
dead, by His Standards of Perfect Right- 
eousness. What man or woman in his right 
mind would want to face God immersed 
in every day’s small selfishness and petty 
sins ! But where there was repentance, 
God would forgive, just as the father of the 
Prodigal Son welcomed back his repentant, 
wayward boy. There was this hope. Well, 
the End of Days did not come after Jesus’ 
death. The early church pushed it into the 
future. Christ would return someday 
bringing the End of Days. When that day 
did not come, the Medieval Church pushed 
it into the next world, heaven and hell in a 
life after death. The mythological, meta- 
physical Christ took over, the Christ of the 
creeds, who sits in Heaven at the right hand 
of the Father in judgement upon the natural 
world. But today that Christ too seems 
distant and unreachable, beyond any 
meaningful contemporary belief. So once 
again man is desperately engaged in the 
search of this strange, hypnotic being who 
pursues him across the centuries. 

Let me share with you some of Albert 
Schweitzer’s thinking on this, as culled from 



It is only at first sight that the absolute 
indifference of early Christianity towards the life 
of the historical Jesus is disconcerting. When 
Paul, representing those who recognized the signs 
of the times, did not desire to know Christ after 
the flesh, that was the first expression of the 
impulse of self preservation by which Christianity 
continued to be guided for centuries. It felt 
that with the introduction of the historic Jesus 
into its faith, there would arise something new, 
something which had not been foreseen in the 
thoughts of the Master Himself, and that thereby 
a contradiction would be brought to light, the 
solution of which would constitute one of the 
great problems of the world. 

Primitive Christianity was therefore right to 
live wholly in the future with the Christ who was 
to come, and to preserve of the historic Jesus 
only detached sayings, a few miracles. His death 
and resurrection 

The problem of the life of Jesus has no 
analogue in the field of history. No historical 
school has ever laid down canons for the investiga- 
tion of this problem, no professional historian 
has ever lent his aid to theology in dealing with 
it. Every ordinary method of historical investiga- 
tion proves inadequate to the complexity of the 
conditions. The standards of ordinary historical 
science are here inadequate, its method is not 
immediately applicable. The historical study of 
the life of Jesus has had to create its own 
methods for itself 

The Jesus of Nazareth who came forward 
publicly as the Messiah, who preached the ethic 
of the Kingdom of God, who founded the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, and died to give 
His work its final consecration, never had any 
existence. He is a figure designed by rationalism, 
endowed with life by liberalism, and clothed by 
modern theology in an historical garb. 

The study of the Life of Jesus has had a 
curious history. It set out in quest of the 

historical Jesus, believing that when it had found 
Him it could bring Him straight into our time 
as a Preacher and Saviour. It loosed the bands 
by which He had been riveted for centuries to 
the stony rocks of ecclesiastical doctrine, and 
rejoiced to see life and movement coming into 
the figure once more, and a historical Jesus 
advancing, as it seemed, to meet it. But He does 
not stay ; He passes by our time and returns to 
His own. What surprised and dismayed the 
theology of the last forty years was that, despite 
all forced and arbitrary interpretations it could 
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not^ keep Him in our time, but had to let Him 
go. He returned to His own time, not owing 
to the application of any historical ingenuity, 
but by the same inevitable necessity by which 
the liberated pendulum returns to its original 
position 

We are experiencing what Paul experienced. 
In the very moment when we were coming 
nearer to the historical Jesus than man had ever 
come before, and were already stretching out our 
hands to draw Him into our own time, we have 
been obliged to give up the attempt and acknowl- 
edge our failure in that paradoxical saying: ‘If 
we have known Christ after the flesh yet hence- 
forth know we Him no more.’ ^nd further we 
must be prepared to find that the historical 
knowledge of the personality and life of Jesus 
will not be a help, but perhaps even an offence 
to religion. 

But the truth is it is not Jesus as historically 
known, but Jesus as spiritually arisen in men, 
who is significant for our time and can help it. 
Not the historical Jesus, but the spirit which goes 
forth from Him and in the spirits of men strives 
for new influence and rule, is that which over- 
comes the world. 

World— and life— negation is found in the 
thought of Jesus in so far as He did not assume 
that the Kingdom of God would be realized in 
this natural world. He expected that this natural 
world would very speedily come to an end and 
be superseded by a supernatural world in which 
all that is imperfect apd evil would be overcome 
by the power of God 

JesuS as a concrete historical, personality 
remains a stranger to -our time, but His spirit 
which lies hidden in His words, is known in 
simplicity, and its influence is direct Every 
saying contains in its own way the whole Jesus. 
The very strangeness and uncenditionness in 
which He stands before us makes it easier for 
individuals to find their own personal standpoint 
in reagard to Him.... 

In reality that which is eternal in the words 
of Jesus is due to the very fact that they are 
based on an eschatological world-view, and 
contain the expression of a mind for which the 
contemporary world, with its historical and 
social circumstances, no longer had any existence. 
They are appropriate, therefore, to any world, 
for in every world they raise the man who dares 
to meet their challenge, and does not turn and 
twist them into meaninglessness, above his own 
world and in his own time, a simple channel of 
the power of Jesus. . . . 



He comes to us as One unknown, without a 
name, as of old, by the lakeside, He came to those 
men who knew Him not. He speaks to us the same 
word: ‘Follow thou me!’ and sets us to the 

tasks which He has to fulfil for our time. He 
commands. And to those who obey Him, 
whether they be wise or simple. He will reveal 
Himself in the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings 
which they shall pass through in His fellowship, 
and, as an ineffable mystery, they shall learn in 
their own experience Who He is. 

It seems to me that what we really need 
today is a combination of the two concepts 
of Jesus, the man and the saviour. Despite 
the lack of adequate historical sources, we 
need to go back and try to recapture and 
recreate the Jesus of his history out of what 
we know about that Jewish world, and its 
ideas and beliefs that existed two thousand 
years ago. We Unitarian Universalists are 
bound neither to the historical Jesus nor the 
theological Jesus. We are free to acknowl- 
edge what he meant to that milieu, and 
then ask how we can translate that meaning 
into our time and our milieu and rise 
ourselves to meet its contemporary chal- 
lenge. We are free to try to find the Human 
Christ — the Human-Divine Messenger who 
is as capable of speaking to us in terms of 
our time as it was of speaking to him in 
the terms of his and to all times in between 
and who still can come through with the 
innate authority and moral power capable 
of commanding our minds and transforming 
our hearts. 

This is a human Christ, the son of 
Joseph and Mary, convert of John the 
Baptist, rabbi and minister, missionary and 
teacher of righteousness who moved among 
a lost and distracted, oppressed and preyed- 
upon people with words of comfort and 
compassion, of counsel and command, a 
man who spoke out of a tremendous, inner, 
spiritual authority, and apocalyptic urgency : 
Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is 
about to break in upon this natural world, 
and you must be ready. No supernatural 
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incursion was about to, or did, take place. 
The church has been puzzled and confused 
and dismayed at this inconsistency, and has, 
as a result, totally distorted his Teaching, 
centring its attention on his nature and the 
nature of his witness as a salvatory miracle, 
rather than upon the miracle of truth 
within his teaching and its power to trans- 
form and redeem our human lives and 
history. The miracle is there, but not where 
the Christian Church thought it to be, in 
the deity of his person, and the miracle of 
his resurrection, but rather in the divine 
power of his truth, teaching and example. 
It is to that which we must now return, 
looking upon it, as a divine command— not 
something that might be pleasant and nice, 
but something that is absolutely necessary 
for our salvation from selfishness, violence 
and unending cruelty and war. 

Long ago, the Jewish philosopher, 
Spinoza, stumbled upon this. He wrote: 

‘It is not in the least needful for salvation to 
know Christ according to the flesh ; but concern- 
ing that so-called eternal Son of God (de aeterno 
illo Dei filio), that is, God’s eternal wisdom, 
which is manifested in all things, and chiefly in 
the mind of man, and most particularly in Christ 
Jesus, the case is far otherwise. For without this 
no man can arrive at a state of blessedness, 
inasmuch as nothing else can teach him what is 
true or false, what is good or evil.’ 

You see, Spinoza, too, saw the need for a 
mystical, spiritual encounter with the 
eternal truth in Christ. 

So it is the eternal Son of God in the 
historical Jesus that speaks to us mystically 
with such transforming authority, telling us 
what is true and false, good and evil. He 
tells us to love until we can love like him, 
and to do justly and love mercy, and 
forgive seventy times seven times, and if, 
at the very altar of God, we should 
remember that we have wronged any brother 
or sister, we must first go and make it right 
with him, and then come and offer our gift. 



This is how things were to be in the King- 
dom of God, and therefore, these are com- 
mands from the Father through the Son 
which sooner or later all must obey. 

Jesus believed that we should do these 
things because the end of the world was at 
hand, and at any moment we must be 
ready to meet our God, face to face, and to 
live in His Kingdom of Heaven, supematur- 
ally and miraculously given us. 

Though the end of that world did not 
happen as he expected and prophesied (the 
End of Days did not come in his time, nor 
has he returned to earth bringing it with 
him) nevertheless, there is a sense in which 
each one of us, and every human being 
who has ever lived, is confronted by an 
imminent end of the world, of his world, of 
the world for him— Death, omnipresent, 
universal death, which comes to all, and 
can come at any moment. 

Though the end of that world did not 
the uncertainties of our human existence, 
we should live each day as if it were to be 
our last. We should ask ourselves each 
morning if we have thus far made of our 
lives all we wished and dreamed, so that 
if we are this day called to account we 
would not die ashamed. We should reckon 
up our debts, count over those we may 
have wronged and not repented, seek out 
those with whom we remain unreconciled, 
and try again to renew the bonds of love 
and mutual forgiveness. For this day, this 
hour each one of us could die. 

My beloved teacher and predecessor 
John Haynes Holmes used to say that we 
should never take anyone or anything for 
granted, that each morning, when we go to 
the day’s work and kiss our loved ones 
goodbye, we should say all the nice things 
we feel about them, for one such morning’s 
kiss may be, will be, the last— forever. 

Do you see how the existential psychol- 
ogy which Jesus invoked in his expecta- 
tion of God’s intervention to miraculously 
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superimpose His Kingdom of Heaven upon create the kingdom of heaven, of love and 
this world is sound. The psychology is forgiveness, of caring and reconciliation, 

sound in a wholly different, and perfectly naturally 9 right here upon this earth, with no 

natural sense, in the sense that Death stands need for any one to wait around for any 
always at our elbow, and any great creative supernatural End of Days. You can start liv- 
gift we have to give, or any good we have ing in God’s Kingdom of Heaven, my friends, 
to do for any fellow creature, we had right now. You can start realizing it in 
better do it now— for we shall not pass this society and our social institutions today, 
way again. And this is why his ancient cry, Jesus himself seemed to suggest this when 
Repent, repent ye, for the Kingdom of someone asked him once where he should 
Heaven is at hand has retained its authenti- see the Kingdom coming. Jesus 

city and its power across twenty centuries, replied, ‘Don’t look for the Kingdom of 

For individual human beings the Kingdom Heaven saying, “Lo, here!” or “Lo, there!” 

of Heaven is always at our elbow. The Kingdom of Heaven is within you and 

There is another sense in which this is will arise up around and among you.* 
true. The very qualities of human life and This is more than just a very great truth, 
behaviour that Jesus invoked because he It is the central truth of life. It is the 
thought God would give His Kingdom source of all salvation. It is the love of 
supernaturally— that is, loving God with all God come down to earth to lead us into 
one’s "being, striving to be perfect as our love and thus into God. This was Jesus’ 
father in heaven is perfect, and loving our greatest gift, infinitely dramatized for us in 
neighbours and caring for them as if they his gift of himself upon the cross, and his 
were ourselves, our own,— these are the being lifted up thereby into an immortal 
qualities which, spreading by contagion light and beacon unto men across all 
from one human being to another, would centuries and millennia. 



Throughout the history of the world, you find great men 
make great sacrifices and the mass of mankind enjoy the benefit. 
If you want to give up everything for your own salvation, it is 
nothing. Do you want to forgo even your own salvation for the 
good of the world ? You are God, think of that. 



Swami V i vekananda 





THE QUEST FOR THE 
ULTIMATE BUILDING 
BLOCK OF THE 
UNIVERSE 

SWAMI JITATMANANDA 



The word ‘physics' is derived from the 
Greek physis meaning ‘nature’ ; that is to 
say, physics is knowledge of the real nature 
of the physical universe. Its Sanskrit 
equivalent would be ddhibhautika vidya, 
objective knowledge, in contradistinction 
to adhydtmika vidya , self-knowledge. In 
Indian thought a material ‘thing* is regarded 
only as an object of knowledge. Knowledge 
is primary and the object is secondary. 
Kanada, the father of Indian atomism, 
calls an object Padartha — the referent or 
‘meaning’ ( artha ) of a word ( pada ). 

The chief concern of Newtonian physics 
was the properties of matter. The basic 
question, ‘what is the reality behind 
matter ?’ was thought to be too metaphys- 
ical or unnecessary to the nineteenth 
century physicists. But beginning from the 
end of the nineteenth century, fundamental 
questions regardig nature of matter began 
to be raised. The electron was discovered 
by J. J. Thomson in 1897 and the proton 
in 1919, by Rutherford. In 1900 Max 
Planck made the epoch-making discovery 
that heat is absorbed or emitted in definite 
quanta or packets. In 1905 Philipp Lenard 
discovered the photoelectric effect, the 
emission of electron from a metal when 
light strikes it. Einstein combined the 
ideas of Planck and Lenard and propounded 
the photon theory which applied the 
quantum concept to all forms of electro- 
magnetic radiation. 



In 1911 Rutherford first suggested the 
planetary model of the atom, with electrons 
orbiting around a nucleus consisting of 
protons (and also neutrons which were 
actually discovered by James Chadwick in 
1938). The Danish physicist Niels Bohr in 
1913 applied the quantum theory to atomic 
structure by regarding the electron’s orbits 
or shells as representing definite levels of 
quantum energy. Finally Wolfgang Pauli, 
through his ‘exclusion principle’, gave to 
every electron a unique place in the orbit. 
The result was a neat-looking, clearly 
visualizable conceptual model of the atom. 
It looked as though modern physics had 
settled down to a clear-cut understanding 
of the ultimate building block of the 
universe, like that provided by the atomic 
models of Democritus and Dalton. The 
criterion for the validity of any new theory 
in physics is not only that the theory should 
give a correct picture or interpretation of 
the previous observations, but that it 
should also predict things which could be 
later confirmed by direct experiment. In 
this respect Bohr’s theory of atomic struc- 
ture was eminently successful. 

Nevertheless, there were two points in 
Bohr’s concept which made physicists 
uneasy. One was that the electrons orbit- 
ing along the shells against the pull of the 
central nucleus should, according to the 
known laws of electrodynamics, gradually 
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lose their energy. But Bohr’s theory did 
not admit this. 

The second objection came from a 
different source. To account for the discrete 
nature of Bohr’s orbits, the French physi- 
cist Louis de Broglie tried to draw an 
analogy between the set of discrete energy 
levels inside the atom and the discrete sets 
of mechanical vibrations that are observed 
in the case of violin strings. In 1924 he 
formulated a simple equation which showed 
for the first time that not only waves 
behave as particles (as the ‘photon’ theory 
of Einstein showed) but particles also 
behave as waves. Broglie’s equation 
determined the wave lengths for all the 
forms of matter like atoms, molecules, 
electrons, even baseballs and automobiles. 
The smaller the mass, the greater the wave 
length of a particle, and vice versa. That 
is why the wave lengths of baseballs or 
automobiles are not noticeable, while the 
wave length of the electron, which has got 
an incredibly small mass, is. Broglie’s 
idea was verified experimentally in 1927 by 
two Americans, Clinton Davisson and 
Lester Germer. Davisson’s experiment 
showed that when a beam of electron is 
sent through a very tiny opening, the beam 
of electron diffracts just as a beam of light 
does. And diffraction is a typical phenom- 
enon of light behaving as a wave. 

Broglie’s discovery melted the hard 
particle, the electron revolving round its 
nucleus, into a fuzzy non-material wave 
thrumming around the nucleus. Scientists 
were at dismay. What is the electron then ? 
How to resolve the contradictions in 
Bohr’s picture of the atom ? These ques- 
tions acted as a great ferment, and atomic 
physics entered the most creative period in 
its history. There followed an intense 
effort to solve the riddle of the atom along 
two lines. Werner Heisenberg with the help 
of mathematics of matrices pictured 
electrons to be like chessmen moving on 



the chessboard, and argued that the exist- 
ence of minimum portions of energy 
(quanta) prevents us from describing the 
motion of atomic particles in the conven- 
tional way by giving their successive 
positions and velocities, for the very 
attempt to determine either of these values 
with measuring instruments would disturb 
the motion of electrons. This is the 
celebrated Uncertainty Principle which 
Heisenberg mathematically foxmulated in 
1927. 

The second line of enquiry was con- 
ducted by Erwin Schrodinger. He hypothe- 
sized in about 1925 that the waves of 
‘electrons’ could also be quantized. And 
Schrodinger’s wave-equation which won 
him noble prize in 1926, was in fact the 
big bridge between the contradictory views 
regarding sub-atomic phenomena : the 

particle nature (of light) and the wave 
nature (of electrons). Schrodinger’s dis- 
covery was hailed as a great peace-maker. 
But the wave-particle duality of matter 
continued to trouble scientists. At this 
point came another German physicist Max 
Born who almost completed the abstract 
picture of the electron-wave. He hypothes- 
ized that electrons are not ‘real’ things. It 
is neither possible nor necessary to visualize 
these waves, as they are ‘probability 
waves’. According to him the entire 
electron picture is ‘a purely abstract... 
mathematical concept... into which we 
cannot enter’.* 

Yet the drive to unravel the mystery of 
the material electron and other sub-atomic 
particles continued. It led to two important 
consequences. One was the attempt to 
apply the Theory of Relativity to quantum 
phenomena, first attempted by Paul Dirac 
who formulated the field concept of elec- 

*• Quoted by Gary Zukav in The Dancing 
Wu Li Masters (An overview of the New 
Physics), (New York: Morrow Hill Paperbacks, 

1979) p. 728. 
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tron. The other was the birth of another 
new branch of physics known as Particle 
Physics. Scientists found that the mass of 
each electron varies with its velocity. 
They have hypothetically calculated the 
rest mass of an electron. As the electron 
speeds on, its mass increases from 100 times 
to as much as 11,800 times its rest mass, 
as happens in accelerators. 

Particle physicists have divided all 
sub-atomic particles, in order of their 
masses from the lightest to the heaviest, 
into three categories : Leptons or light- 

weight particles. Mesons or medium-weight 
particles and Baryons or heavy-weight 
particles. A few particles do not belong to 
this lepton-meson-baryon framework. Some 
of them are well known like photons, 
whereas the others have been theorized 
about but not discovered yet (like the 
gravitons). These are massless particles. 

What is a massless particle ? It has 
zero rest mass. When a photon is created 
it immediately moves with the speed of 
light. A massless panicle is hypothetically 
possible, but, in reality, it is just an 
impossibility. No one has seen or felt the 
existence of a ‘rest mass’ since, in the sub- 
atomic world, particles are always moving 
incredibly fast. The mass of the sub-atomic 
particles which the scientists find is always 
the relativistic mass. And this relativistic 
mass depends upon its velocity. For 
example, at 99% of the speed of light a 
particle has got a mass which is seven 
times larger than its rest mass. The rest 
mass is just a mathematical calculation. A 
photon which has all the mass due to 
motion has been arbitrarily described as a 
‘massless particle’ in English language. 

The mass of a sub-atomic particle is 
always presented in particle physics in 
terms of a unit of energy known as the 
electron-volt. The rest mass of an electron 
is 0.51 million electron-volts. Or in other 
words, a proton has got nearly 2000 times 



the mass of an electron. ‘Picture a massless 
particle’ would say a particle physicist to 
his student. And the student will have no 
way but dive deep into a world of pure 
imagination. 

But the search for the ultimate building 
block of the universe has continued until 
now when physicists have started facing 
the stark reality that this search might end 
up in a wild goose chase. And this is, in 
short, the history of the modem particle 
physics. In the world of sub-atomic 
physics, physicists have come to conjectur- 
ing the existence of some 200 particles 
until today, and the number is obviously 
on the increase. Most of these particles 
have got an incredibly short life and size. 
A positive electron lasts only 10' 8 second. 
A neutral pi-meson (called ‘pion’) lasts no 
longer than 10-i* seconds In the period 
between the two World Wars physicists 
had invented two names for designating 
the atoms of time and space. The atom 
for time is termed ‘Chronon’ which is of 
the order of lO -2 * second according to 
J. H. Thomson. ‘Hodon’, the atom for 
space has a radius of 10- 28 cm. In the 
latest experiments of high-energy particle 
physics physicists have met with particles 
which live only a few particle-second (a 
particle-second is lO -28 second or 0.00000 
00000 00000 00000 0000 second). And then 
they change into other particles. The most 
short-lived particle has been termed 
‘Resonance*. A Resonance is a particle, 
but not an object. It is better described 
as an event, an occurrence, or a happening, 
says Prof. Capra.3 New particles are 
created only when known particles collide 
with an unimaginably high velocity, some- 
times nearing that of light. Every sub- 

Milic Capek, The Philosophical Impact of 
Contemporary Physics, (Princeton, New Jersey: 
D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc., 1961) p. 259. 

3* Fritjof Capra, The Too of Physics , 
(Berkeley: Shambhala, 1973), p. 284. 



